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THE  SOUTH  CAROLINA  SOCIETY. 


It  has  long  since  been  a  rule  with  the  South  Carolina 
Society  not  to  indulge  in  after-dinner  speaking.  This  cus- 
tom, however,  has  not  been  unbroken,  nor  one  as  to  which 
"  the  memory  of  man  runneth  not  to  the  contrary,"  for 
upon  the  centennial  of  its  birth,  and  again  in  our  own  recent 
recollection,  when  it  celebrated  the  one  hundred  and  fiftieth 
year  of  its  existence,  this  old  century  plant  of  ours  did  cer- 
tainly blossom  out  into,  not  only  speaking,  but  poetry  and 
song.  These  seem,  however,  to  have  been  the  only  recorded 
instances  of  any  public  oratory,  and  on  all  simple  celebra- 
tions, like  the  present  one,  a  mere  ordinary  anniversary, 
there  has  been,  so  far  as  I  arn  aware,  no  precedent  for  the 
present   talkativeness. 

Personally,  I  am  not  altogether  prepared  to  allow  that 
this  feature  of  quiet  is  always  admittedly  best.  Apart  from 
the  pleasure  obtained  from  listening  to  toasts  and  responses 
(if  not  in  making  the  latter)  the  instructive  feature  can 
never  be  overlooked.  Silence,  we  are  all  told  to  believe,  is 
golden  ;  but  like  other  wise  adages,  this  one  too  can  permit 
of  no  few  exceptions,  and  in  the  judgment  of  the  commit- 
tee in  charge  of  our  one  hundred  and  sixty-first  anniversary 
dinner,  the  present  time  and  occasion  furnishes  one  of  them. 
And  this  seems  to  be  their  good  reason  for  the  contemplated 
departure  both  from  the  old  truism,  and  our  inherited 
tradition  and  custom. 

No  set  of  people  can  talk  long  and  often,  without  more 
or  less  talking  about  themselves,  for  such  is  the  tendency 
of  human  nature,  and  the  necessity  of  the  occasion. 
We  all  know  and  think  more  about  ourselves  than  about 
others,  and  sooner  or  later,  in  speech,  are  bound  to  impart 
some  of  this  knowledge  and  confidence.  Societies  of  men 
are  only  like  the  individuals  who  compose  them,  and  when 
they  talk  on  their  birthday  and  other  feasts,  they  naturally 
impart  no  little^  information  of  themselves.  The  result 
then,  and  good  result,  as  I  think,  of  after-dinner  speaking  is, 
that  it  imparts  to  all  the  members  of  the  organization,  in 
this  easy  and  simple  way,  no  little  of  its  objects  and  enthu- 
siasm.    From  year  to  year  the  members  listen  to  new  stories 


of  its  organic  history  and  fresh  interpretations  of  its  pur- 
pose, and  from  generation  to  generation  there  is  thus  im- 
planted in  their  hearts,  in  the  seed-time  of  these  festive 
occasions,  valuable  and  ever  germinating  facts  as  to  their 
common  organization. 

The  South  Carolina  Society  has  heretofore  made  no  use 
of  this  easy  method  of  telling  its  story,  and  with  the  ex- 
ception of  a  brief  sketch  of  the  society  in  the  last  edition 
of  its  rules,  and  the  account  of  its  Centennial  celebration,  of 
which  only  one  copy  seems  to  be  in  existence,  there  has 
been  no  such  source  of  information  at  the  use  of  its  mem- 
bers. Now  we  all  full  well  know  that  it  is  easier  to  listen 
to  the  result  of  the  research  of  others  that  to  search  and 
gather  for  ourselves,  and  thus  for  every  hundred  of  the  mem- 
bers of  other  societies  who  hear  of  the  past  of  their  associa- 
tions, probably  not  ten  of  our  own  good  comrades  are  even 
aware  of  the  contents  of  our  records. 

To  remedy  this  then,  our  excellent  Committee  have  de- 
termined to  do  somewhat  as  others  do,  and  add  a  little  of 
this  usual  feature  to  the  banquet  of  the  present  year.  It 
has  been  their  desire  to  disclose  to  the  members  and  their 
guests,  in  spoken  word,  a  brief  history  of  the  life,  object 
and  meaning  of  the  South  Carolina  Society,  and  they  have 
requested  me  to  attempt  it. 

The  history  of  a  charitable  and  social  organization  must 
necessarily  flow  in  very  even  if  not  flat  numbers.  Con- 
nected with  no  stirring  events,  the  exponent  of  no  con- 
trolling political  principles,  commemorating  no  liberties 
achieved  or  sacrifices  encountered,  it  presents  none  of  those 
characteristics  and  surroundings,  and  is  in  touch  with  none 
of  those  stirring  events,  which  elicit  enthusiasm  or  provoke 
applause.  Some  parliamentary  bodies,  some  patriotic  or 
national  societies,  or  even  great  ecclesiastical  organizations 
doubtless  could  challenge  absorbing  interest  and  striking 
numbers,  but  the  tranquil  flow  of  a  stream  such  as  ours  has 
been  necessarily  along  the  "cool,  sequestered  vale  of  life," 
and  neither  encourages  nor  permits  any  attempt  at  the 
orator's  art.  There  is  only  occasion  and  propriety  here  to 
tell  the  story  of  its  uneventful,  though  worthy  existence, 
and  to  endeaver  to  show  the  source  of  its  origin,  the  object 
of  its  efforts,  and  gather  the  meaning  and  influence  of  its 
life.  This  I  will  try  to  do,  and  there  must  be  expected  an 
address,  rather  than  a  speech;  I  will  not  say  oration. 


The  South  Caroh'na  Society  originated  seemingly  in  1 737,  at 
a  period  of  surrounding  colonial  rather  than  civic  influences. 
So  far  as  I  may  be  informed  it  was  not,  after  the 
proud  boast  of  the  eastern  monarchs,  "  born  in  the  pur- 
ple;"— on  the  contrary,  its  birthplace  was  in  the  midst  of 
rather  simple,  if  not  humble  surroundings,  and  its  founders 
spoke  of  themselves  as  a  "handful  of  men,  not  the  rich  and 
opulent."  This  would  be  no  peculiar  feature,  for  both  then 
and  long  before,  societies  such  as  this  were  ordinarily 
founded  and  maintained  by  presons  of  small  rank  and  means, 
and  indeed  the  very  idea  of  co-operation  carries  with  it  the 
thought  and  suggestion  of  weakness  of  station  and  need  of 
assistance.  Such  societies  obtained  even  as  far  back  as 
among  the  Greeks  and  Romans,  and  their  members 
were  usually  not  of  the  highest  classes.  It  is  a  curious  and 
interesting  fact  that  we  then  find  the  same  organization  and 
officers  as  at  present,  and  before  the  time  of  the  Persian 
wars  there  are  inscriptions  extant  to  the  memory  of  excel- 
lent "  Stewards,"  whom  their  societies  thought  worthy  of 
a  crown  of  leaves,  because  of  faithful  service.  Later  on 
down,  the  religious  and  trade  guilds  of  the  Middle  Ages, 
which  in  some  features  are  closely  reproduced  by  societies 
such  as  ours,  were  largely  composed  of  the  city  and  town 
people  of  limited  means,  although  they  became  finally  rich 
and  powerful  organizations  by  reason  of  co-operative 
features.  So  then,  our  society,  in  small  beginning  and 
obscure  origin,  only  followed  in  the  footsteps  of  its  legiti- 
mate ancestors. 

The  actual  birth  of  the  society  was  in  this  wise  :  About 
the  latter  part  of  the  year  1736,  a  few  persons  who  were  in- 
habitants of  the  excellent  little  burg  of  "  Charlestown," 
Province  of  Carolina,  realizing  that  one  of  their  acquaint- 
ances was  reduced  to  low  circumstances,  and  had  opened  a 
small  tavern  at  his  house  for  the  support  of  himself  and 
family,  agreed  to  meet  there  on  every  Tuesday  evening,  and 
partake  of  his  good  cheer  ;  and  thus  in  an  unobtrustive  and 
graceful  way  render  him  assistance.  It  has  always  been 
stated  that  these  worthy  parties  were  members  of  the 
French  Protestant  Church,  and  to  a  great  exrent  this  evi- 
dently was  the  case.  But  this  was  not  absolutely  so,  even 
at  the  start,  for  I  notice  some  names  in  the  list,  of  un- 
doubted English  origin.  The  good  Frenchmen,  however, 
were  at  the  inception  in  decided  majority,  and  at  first  they 
even    appear   to    have   been    called  the    "  French    Club." 


Neither  name  nor  nationality  long  continued  unchanged,  as 
we  shall  soon  see. 

Nothing,  I  venture  to  believe,  is  so  contagious  as  good 
works,  and  in  spite  of  pessimistic  utterances  to  the  contrary, 
one  kindly  deed  is  apt  to  lead  on  to  others.  The  man  who 
gives  once  and  gives  cheerfully,  is  apt  both  to  influence 
someone  else  to  charitable  impulse  and  also  to  increase  his 
own  wish  to  give  again.  So  was  it  with  our  own  founders  in 
their  humane  efforts.  Helping  their  poor  but  doubtless 
worthy  "mine  host,"  soon  set  them  to  thinking  they  might 
also  help  others,  and  by  Easter  in  1737.  we  find  them  some- 
what an  organized  institution,  ready  to  dispense  to  poor  and 
needy  friends  generally  such  aid  as  they  could  afford.  To 
meet  such  cases  they  pledged  themselves  to  contribute  at 
every  meeting,  the  sum  of  fifteen  pence  currency  each, 
towards  the  charity  fund  for  the  relief  of  distressed  persons. 
This  at  once  dubbed  them,  at  the  hands  of  "the  boys  around 
town,"  no  doubt,  with  the  soubriquet  of  the  "  Two  Bit  " 
Club,  the  latter  sum  being  then  about  equal  to  fifteen  pence 
currency,  some  five  cents  in  our  present  money.  A  small, 
almost  contemptible  figure,  it  does  seem,  but  destined  as 
we  shall  notice,  soon  to  rapidly  increase  and  accumulate, 
and  to  produce  large  results. 

The  club  at  first  talked  in  French,  or  at  least  its  members 
did,  but  outsiders  of  strange  tongue  were  admitted,  some- 
what, it  seems,  on  the  score  of  its  being  a  pleasant  and  pro- 
fitable way  for  the  newcomers  to  learn  the  language. 

The  english  speakers  came  in  rapidly,  as  the  list  of  mem- 
bers and  next  occurrence  show,  so  much  so  that  in  Septem- 
ber 1737,  the  english  language,  that  vigorous  grower  and 
persistent  survivor,  was  admitted  on  equal  terms,  and  the 
club  was  called  the  "Carolina  Club."  We  all  know  the 
nature  of  this  Anglo-Saxon  tongue,  and  the  people  who 
speak  it,  and  how  if  given  an  inch  they  will  take  an  ell. 
Well,  the  usual  result  came  to  pass  and  for  a  while  we  are 
told,  there  was  "dispute  and  disturbance,"  whereby  it  is 
said  the  club  "had  nearly  undergone  a  dissolution."  The 
old  and  the  new  were  evidently  commixing  and  contend- 
mg  for  this  short  period  ;  and  then  the  atmosphere  of  its 
existence  became  clear  again,  when  in  April  1738,  one  year 
after  its  birth,  the  "  Carolina  Society''  became  the  name  of 
the  club,  and  no  language  admitted  but  english.  The 
younger  and  stronger  shoot  prevailed,  but  we  must  never 
forget  that  it  had  been  grafted  on  the  old  and  vigorous 
French  Huguenot  stock. 


At  this  time,  also,  the  rules  were  adopted,  and  officers 
named,  just  as  at  present  we  have  them,  Steward,  two 
Wardens,  Treasurer,  Clerk,  and  two  Constables,  and  the 
anniversary  was  fixed  for  Tuesday  in  each  Easter  week. 
Forty-three  members  had  already  joined  the  society  and 
some  two  hundred  pounds  currency,  (about  $130)  was  the 
fund  in  hand.  Such  was  the  beginning  and  the  first  year's 
achievement. 

Adopting  thus  as  it  had  done,  (and  no  other  society  had 
previously  done  it)  both  the  name  and  mother  tongue  of 
the  colony,  our  good  old  society  made  uneventful  but 
steady  progress  until  some  fourteen  years  later  on,  after  nigh 
two  hundred  members  had  signed  its  roll,  the  organization 
thought  itself  ready  for  incorporation.  Nowadays  every- 
thing undertaken  assumes  the  guise  of  the  "company"  from 
the  cultivating  of  oysters  to  the  converting  of  the  heathen, 
but  it  was  not  so  one  hundred  and  fifty  years  ago.  At  that 
time  corporate  life  was  rather  a  new  thing,  and  its  gift  re- 
garded as  a  privilege  and  favor.  It  was  therefore,  doubt- 
less, with  no  little  pride  and  rejoicing  that  the  steward, 
Robert  Raper,  Esq.,  asked  for  and  received,  about  Christ- 
mas time  1752,  from  "the  King's  most  Excellent  Majesty  " 
"  An  Act  to  Incorporate  the  Society,  commonly  called  and 
known  by  the  name  of  the  South  Carolina  Society."  I  be- 
lieve this  charter  is  one  of  the  oldest  held  by  any  charita- 
ble society  in  this  country.  It  is  an  interesting  document, 
in  some  respects,  as  it  shows  what  our  society  was  then 
doing  in  the  way  of  good  deeds  ;  for  among  other  various 
powers,  it  permits  the  incorporators  "  to  erect  and  main- 
"  tain  schools  and  almshouses  for  the  relief  of  indigent  per- 
"  sons,  and  to  maintain  and  educate  poor  and  helpless  chil- 
"  dren."  Most  of  these  things,  and  others  too,  the  society 
was  then  engaged  in,  and  afterwards  continued  to  do. 

From  1752  to  the  Revolution,  the  South  Carolina  Society 
prospered  greatly,  so  that  when  the  war  came  on  its  mem- 
bership was  large,  and  the  invested  funds  amounted  to 
about  $50,000.  The  prosperity  of  the  organization  was 
coincident  with  benevolent  work,  and  during  this  period 
the  society  was  earnestly  engaged  in  the  education  and 
maintenance,  year  in  and  out,  of  some  fifteen  to  thirty 
children  annually,  and  also  furnished,  as  needed,  full  relief 
to  "  decayed  "  members  and  the  widows  of  those  deceased. 
The  vine  planted  by  the  hands  of  those  gone  before,  was 


growing  and  spreading  and  yielding  fruit  after  its  kind. 
The  society  was  rapidly  becoming,  nay  had  become,  a 
useful  and  honored  local  institution,  to  great  extent  fore- 
stalling and  largely  taking  the  place  of  free  public  schools 
and  homes  for  orphans,  not  then,  I  believe,  established  in 
the  colony. 

I  ought  not  to  pass  and  leave  this  early  day  of  birth  and 
growth  without,  at  least,  recalling  the  name  of  John  Neuf- 
ville,  its  first  member  and  steward,  and  for  a  long  time 
treasurer,  Samuel  Prioleau,  its  clerk  for  twenty-six  years, 
and  Lewis  Timothy,  its  first  senior  warden,  the  latter  better 
known  as  the  founder  and  owner  of  our  first  newspaper,  the 
"  South  Carolina  Gazette."  Let  us  also  remember  that 
Peter  Poinsett,  constable  in  1742,  is  said  to  have  been  the 
"  friend  in  need,"  at  whose  public  house  on  the  south  corner 
of  Church  and  Elliott  streets,  and  for  whose  benefit,  the 
society  met  on  its  first  assembling.  His  grand  nephew,  Dr 
Poinsett,  was  afterwards  one  of  the  most  honored  and  useful 
members  of  the  society,  and  his  great  grand  nephew  a  dis- 
tinguished citizen  of  this  State,  and  of  the  Union. 

The  Revolution  came,  and  with  it  almost  the  dissolution 
of  the  society.  During  the  first  years  of  the  war,  and  so 
long  as  Charlestown  was  in  the  hands  of  the  americans,  the 
society  attracted  many  to  its  membership,  for  I  notice 
about  one  hundred  added  to  its  roll  in  1779  alone.  And 
among  this  one  hundred  or  those  already  in  its  ranks  appear 
the  names,  almost  without  exception,  of  the  most  distin- 
guished men  of  the  Revolution  in  this  State.  It  was  evi- 
dently regarded  then  as  a  patriot  organization  ;  it  was  on 
the  side  of  the  new  State  at  that  time  struggling  into  inde- 
pendence and  autonomy. 

With  the  fall  of  Charlestown,  however,  in  1780,  and  its 
occupation  by  the  British  for  two  years,  the  society  seems 
almost  to  have  given  up  the  ghost.  The  truth  is,  it  was  in 
the  army  with  the  soldiers,  or  carried  with  the  prisoners  to 
the  dungeons  of  St.  Augustine.  With  difificulty,  we  are 
told,  could  its  meetings  and  organization  be  kept  up,  scat- 
tered and  banished  from  their  homes  as  were  its  members. 
Two  entries  in  its  records  speak  loudly.  During  the  two 
years  of  the  occupation  of  its  native  town  by  the  enem.y, 
but  one  member  each  year  was  added  to  the  roll.  Royalist 
sentiment  alone  prevailed  around  it,  in  those  times,  and 
there  was  no  room  for  tories  in  the  South  Carolina  Society. 

The  society  emerged  from  the  Revolution  rich  in  sacri- 
fices and  noble  names  but  almost   stripped  of  property  and 


income.  Indeed,  until  1786,  the  schools  had  to  be  closed, 
and  were  then  only  opened  by  what  was  for  those  days  of 
smaller  things  and  ideas,  a  splendid  gift.  "A  worthy  in- 
habitant of  Charlestown,"  as  our  records  have  it,  but  really 
one  of  our  most  distinguished  patriots  and  noble  names, 
bequeathed  to  the  society  the  princely  legacy  of  ^^"5,000 
sterling,  $25,000,  which  again  enabled  the  society  to  resume 
and  continue  its  good  work,  and  formed  the  fresh  nucleus 
of  its  subsequent  abundant  fund.  It  is  not  unworthy  of 
remark-  that  the  man  who  left  this  legacy,  one  of  our 
worthiest  merchants,  about  the  same  time  also  pledged  his 
credit  and  splendid  fortune  to  the  service  of  his  struggling 
State,  spending  a  quarter  of  a  million  dollars  for  her  de- 
fence, in  her  time  of  need.  Neither  this  society,  nor  for 
that  matter  South  Carolina  should  ever  forget  the  name  of 
Gabriel  Manigault. 

From  the  close  of  the  Revolution  down  to  the  centen- 
nial of  the  society,  its  affairs  went  on  with  full,  but  placid 
flow.  Some  idea  may  be  obtained  of  the  beneficial  and 
generous  assistance  it  spread  widely  around  it,  from  the 
statement  that  up  to  1827  there  had  been  aided  with  annual 
support  thirty-four  necessitous  members  and  over  one  hun- 
dred destitute  widows.  During  the  same  period  nearly 
twelve  hundred  children  had  been  educated,  more  than 
two  hundred  of  whom  were  unconnected  with  the  institu- 
tion, and  out  of  this  total,  nearly  four  hundred  were  sup- 
ported and  clothed  as  well.  This  growth  of  good  endeavor, 
seems  unexampled  for  these  times. 

One  incident  during  this  period  deserves  attention.  This 
was  the  acquisition  of  a  permanent  place  of  residence;  the 
building  of  a  home  for  itself. 

The  lot  on  which  our  hall  stands,  was  purchased  about 
the  year  1800  and  under  the  active  endeavors  of  the  "  Com- 
mittee on  Building,"  the  society  met  in  the  hall  for  the 
first  time  in  July,  1804.  On  this  committee,  it  might  be 
stated  as  indicative  of  the  society's  representative  member- 
ship, were  men  who  severally  either  became  mayor  of  the 
city,  associate  justice  of  the  United  States  Supreme  Court, 
or  governor  of  South  Carolina.  The  steward.  Dr.  Elisha 
Poinsett,  grand  nephew  of  our  friend  Peter,  the  publican, 
was  also  a  member,  a  man  whose  name  for  twenty  years 
was  synonymous  with  zeal  and  successful  guidance  in  the 
society's  behalf. 

Witii  181 1  disappeared  the  "  Free  Schools  "  of  the  so- 
ciety.    The  State  of  South  Carolina  in  that  year  established 
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the  public  school  system  which  rendered  unnecessary  any 
longer  continuance  of  the  society's  school  of  that  charac- 
ter. It  was  determined,  however,  to  establish  a  male  and 
female  academy,  of  a  more  advanced  and  liberal  standard, 
to  be  conducted  in  the  hall  building.  The  rates  were  re- 
duced so  as  to  place  a  high  grade  of  education  within  the 
reach  of  all,  and  the  children  of  needy  parents  or  widowed 
pensioners,  were  educated  at  the  cost  of  the  charity.  These 
schools  continued  their  usefulness  until  1841. 

If  any  one  wished  to  realize  fully  the  extended  work  and 
the  local  importance  of  our  Society  all  along  this  period,  it 
would  only  be  necessary  for  him  to  read  the  printed  volume 
containing  the  sketch  of  its  "  Centennial  Celebration," 
which  took  place  on  March  28,  1837,  under  the  stewardship 
of  Mr.  James  Jervey.  The  day  almost  seemed  to  partake 
of  the  nature  of  a  civic  occasion;  and  the  old  narrative  de- 
scribes it  as  having  been  "  celebrated  with  much  rational 
festivity  and  gratification."  A  procession  of  the  society, 
then  numbering  some  two  hundred  and  seventy-five,  its 
scholars  and  guests  was  joined  by  the  mayor  and  aldermen, 
the  members  of  Congress,  and  Judges,  Federal  and  State, 
and  it  then  wended  its  way  to  St.  Michael's  church.  There 
the  Bishop  of  the  Diocese,  a  member,  "  solemnized  the 
occasion  with  appropriate  prayers  and  exhortations,"  and 
special  odes  for  the  occasion  were  chanted.  After  an"elegant 
and  appropriate  oration,"  the  society  and  its  guests  re- 
turned to  the  hall  and  dined  with  "the  greatest  social 
harmony  and  reciprocal  congratulations."  It  was  on  this 
occasion  that  the  Society  indulged  in  speech  and  song,  and 
on  the  strength  of  its  old  age  of  an  hundred  years  and  its 
young  departure  from  custom, silver  medals, commemorating 
the  occasion  were  distributed  among  members  and  others. 
The  volume  recounting  all  this  is  full  of  interest  not  only 
to  members  of  the  organization,  but  also  to  the  general 
public,  as  giving  a  glimpse  of  the  best  thought  and  spirit  of 
our  city  and  State  on  such  a  memorable  and  typical  occa- 
sion. The  toasts  were  numerous  and  appropriate,  and  those 
who  offered  and  responded  to  them,  distinguished.  Among 
the  toasts  I  shall  only  notice  one,  to  "the  memory  of  the  late 
able  and  faithful  steward,  Thomas  Roper."  Colonel  Roper, 
distinguished  as  a  merchant,  citizen  and  benefactor,  was  for 
nearly  twenty-five  years  our  steward,  and  left  a  gracious 
recollection  not  yet  forgotten. 

And  so  we  sweep  on  down  for  over  twenty  years,  until  a 
second  war  envelopes  us  all  in  its  noise  and  confusion.     In 
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i86o,  we  find  the  society  looking  backward  over  more  than 
a  century  of  uninterrupted  success,  and  p;ood  works.  Nearly 
three  hundred  members  were  then  on  its  roll,  and  some  one 
hundred  and  eighty-five  thousand  dollars  in  its  treasury. 
The  income,  amounting  to  nine  thousand  dollars  a  year, 
was  the  source  and  means  of  a  large  and  generous  charitable 
work,  on  all  sides.  Donations  and  legacies  still  swelled 
the  fund,  and  a  public  spirited  lady  of  Charleston,  Mrs. 
Elizabeth  Gadsden,  bequeathed  a  legacy  of  $10,000.  The 
tree  had  indeed  reached  a  vigorous  and  wide  spreading 
growth.  It  is  with  this  period  that  the  long  stewardship  of 
the  historian,  Dr.  Joseph  Johnson,  is  connected,  extending 
as  it  did  from  1840  to  1862.  It  was  a  time  of  quiet  and 
expansion. 

Now  i860  to  1865,  with  all  of  us  here  and  our  surround- 
ings, was  simply  a  time  of  destruction  and  disintegration, 
over  which  I  for  one  never  care  to  linger.  We  cannot 
philosophize  with  contemporary  history,  or  draw  instructive 
morals  from  our  own  troubles.  We  are  beginning  perhaps  to 
see  some  good  to  have  been  mixed  up  with  the  apparent 
evil^,  and  those  who  come  after  us  will  be  better  able  to 
point  it  out.  Suffice  it  to  say,  that  so  far  as  our  society 
was  concerned,  the  passing  storm  left  little  of  our  old  tree, 
save  its  trunk,  and  some  closely  joined  branches.  Members 
were  scattered,  the  records  and  books  of  the  society  (in- 
valuable to  us)  all  lost,  and  the  funds  literally  swept  away. 

But  the  old  spirit  remained,  and  with  it  the  wish  and 
power  to  rebuild  and  replace,  and  so  it  was  that  under  the 
wise,  tranquil  leadership  and  counsel  of  governor  W.  D.  Por- 
ter, our  steward  from  1863  to  1880,  the  work  of  restoration 
went  on.  The  society  was  from  year  to  year  renewed  in 
spirit  and  numbers,  so  that  in  1S87,  the  one  hundred  and 
fiftieth  return  of  its  birthday  could  be  celebrated  with 
calm  retrospect  over  the  past,  a  feeling  of  life  and  useful- 
ness in  the  present  and  hope  for  the  future.  This  renewed 
activity,  I  think,  has  been  largely  increased  in  the  past 
fifteen  years  by  the  revival  of  the  monthly  suppers  of  the 
society,  thus  again  emphasizing  its  social  feature  ;  a  work 
in  great  measure  due  to  the  enthusiasm  and  unabated 
youth  of  one  of  our  then  oldest  and  most  revered  members, 
Mr.  William  Ravenel  and  to  the  hearty  co-operation  of  our 
stewards.  Dr.  Ford  Prioleau,  and  his  brother,  who  succeeded 
him. 

Thus,  then,  after  the  lapse  of  all  these  years,  and  the 
vicissitudes  of   all  this  fortune,  we   are  still  here    to-night 
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holding  up  the  lamp  of  our  common  existence,  apparently, 
I  am  glad  to  be  able  to  say,  still  burning  all  undimmed. 
We  do  not  yet  again  possess  so  ample  a  fund,  and  such  a 
list  of  members  ;  but  we  still  have  property  worth  some 
fifty  thousand  dollars,  can  each  year  spend  in  good  works 
and  good  cheer  some  twenty-five  hundred  dollars,  are 
privileged  to  meet  in  a  hall  repaired  and  improved  and 
the  center  of  much  social  life  and  activity  ;  and  above  all, 
can  rely  and  depend  on  no  few  members,  full  of  hope,  and 
devoted  to  the  best  interest  and  instincts  of  the  society. 

The  vine,  planted  by  the  "  vanished  hand,"  and  as  our 
legend  reads,  intended  for  "  posterity,"  has  grown  and  flour- 
ished now  nigh  two  hundred  years,  and  we  can  to-night 
express  the  reasonable  and  pleasant  hope  that  we  too  will  be 
permitted  to  hand  something  on  down,  for  those  who 
succeed  and  come  after  us. 

This,  then,  is  the  simple,  and  possibly  uneventful  history 
of  the  society. 

No  long  life,  even  an  obscure  and  uneventful  one,  can  fail 
to  disclose  an  object  and  meaning  ;  and  even  societies  like 
individuals,  must  form  and  exhibit  more  or  less  of  charac- 
ter. Let  us  see  what  ^re  the  objects  and  meaning  of  the 
South  Carolina  Society. 

No  one,  for  a  moment,  can  remain  in  doubt  as  to  the  ob- 
jects of  our  organization. 

One  of  these  objects,  the  controlling  one,  of  course,  is 
the  extending  of  an  unostentatious  and  ready  assistance  to 
its  members  and  others,  always  performed  too,  as  I  would 
remark,  in  an  unobtrusive  and  quiet  way.  The  persons 
assisted  have  never  been  made  "  objects  of  charity," 
but  just  as  the  veterans  in  an  army  or  faithful  employees 
by  right  of  long  service  become  entitled  to  support  in  old 
age  and  sickness,  so  here  with  us,  the  recipients  of  bounty 
are  not  beggars  obtaining  alms,  but  "pensioners"  awarded 
their  own,  and  elected  by  the  ballot  of  the  society.  The 
assistance  aids,  but  does  not  degrade,  and  thus  the  names 
of  our  very  best  and  highest  have  been  and  are  on  our  list 
of  beneficiaries. 

But  charitable  impulse,  while  the  moving  cause  and  occa- 
.sion  of  our  birth  and  existence,  has  always  been  accom- 
panied by  another  motive.  When  the  founders  of  the 
society  met  for  the  purpose  of  aiding  their  distressed  com- 
rade, they  did  not  forget  themselves.  Social  intercourse 
was  by  them  chosen  as  the  hand  maiden,  so  to  speak, 
through  whom  the  aid  was  proferred.     Not    only  has  this 
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society  always  helped  the  needy,  but  it  lias  also  always  cul- 
tivated, along  with  and  as  part  of  such  assistance,  the 
graces  and  cordialities  of  more  or  less  festive  and  friendly 
intercourse.  It  has  ever  been  a  social  as  well  as  benevolent 
organization.  Resting  its  foundations,  then,  on  these  two 
supports,  it  was  not  to  have  been  unexpected  that  the  years 
as  they  came  and  went  saw  the  structure  standing  in 
strength  and  symmetry.  And  it  is  not  improper  to  rejoice  in 
the  belief  that  during  the  period  of  the  society's  life,  there 
must  have  flowed  from  its  sources  to  the  relief  of  the  needy, 
and  the  promotion  of  kindly  intercourse,  something  like  a 
half  million  dollars. 

To-night  then,  bear  witness  to  the  dual  results  of  our 
foundation,  the  charity  towards  others,  the  good  will  and 
good  cheer  for  ourselves.  May  our  society  never  willingly 
surrender  either. 

But  as  it  seems  to  me,  this  society  has  a  deeper  signifi- 
cance still,  a  truer  interpretation:  what  I  would  call  its 
"historical  meaning."     Let  me  see  if  I  may  impart  it. 

A  great  master  of  english  style  and  thought  has  observed 
the  discriminating  choice  with  which  mankind  selects  out 
those  particular  periods  or  acts  in  the  history  of  men  or 
nations,  which  best  create  and  impart  the  meaning  of  their 
lives.  We  can  never  hope  to  recall  the  dissolving  pictures 
of  successive  stages,  nor  can  we  master  or  even  sometimes 
reconcile  the  varied  and  often  conflicting  scenes  or  motives 
of  shifting  occurrences.  We  therefore  sieze  upon  some  one 
or  more  great  representative  periods  or  controlling  purposes, 
which  must  truly  and  characteristically  give  tone  and  life 
to  the  existence,  and  preserve  it  for  the  memory  of  the  world. 
We  unconciously,  yet  unerringly,  select  out  the  art  and  lit- 
erature of  Greece,  the  governing  power  of  Rome,  the  civil  and 
commercial  liberty  of  England,  and  the  republican  equality 
of  our  own  country.  Pictured  thus,  we  also  recall  the  figure 
of  the  venerable  Socrates  in  the  act  of  draining  the  poisoned 
cup  ;  Newton  as  binding  the  universe  together  with  the 
indissoluble  bands  of  gravitation;  Franklin  leading  down  the 
lightning  from  the  clouds  ;  Washington  exhibiting  to  the 
world,  in  his  farewell  address  a  new  picture  of  patriotic  self 
renunciation;  and  in  our  own  time,  the  illustrious  Federal 
and  Confederate  commanders,  equally  great,  as  I  dare  to 
say,  in  the  supreme  moment  of  reciprocal  magnanimous 
triumph,  and  heroic  submission.  Whatever  may  have  been 
the  varied  times  and  qualities  of  greatness,  it  "is  the  prevail- 
ing excellence  which  attracts  us." 

In  the  light  and  shadow  of  this  truth  let  us  turn  from 
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greater  to  less,  and  seek  the  life  meaning  of  our  society,  for 
such  it  must  display  if  it  has  not  lived  in  vain. 

If  I  have  read  its  history  aright,  the  controlling  influence 
and  historical  meaning  of  the  South  Carolina  Society  has 
been  its  unswerving  adherence  to  and  preservation  of  the 
spirit  of  Carolina — American  tradition  and  impulse  at  its 
best — I  use  these  words  advisedly. 

It  is  Carolinian  to  the  heart. 

I  should  not  for  one  moment  afifirm  that  the  many  excel- 
lent organizations  existing  in  this  city,  are  in  any  sense  of 
the  word  foreign  in  sentiment  or  loyalty  to  their  state  or 
country.  They  are  all  of  them  composed  mainly  of  persons 
whose  citizenship  and  partriotism  can  never  be  doubted. 
But  at  the  same  time  I  will  venture  to  notice,  that  we  can- 
not recall  the  account  or  summon  the  recollection  of  any  one 
of  their  celebrations,  without  instinctively  feeling  that  the 
prevailing  mode  of  thought,  or  at  least  manner  of  expressing 
it,  is  something  other  than  native  born.  St.  George's  society 
evidently  still  gazes  across  the  water,  the  first  love  of  St, 
Andrews  is  Scotland,  the  German  ever  turns  to  fatherland, 
New  Englanders  seem  never  to  have  been  able  to  leave  the 
bleak  Pilgrim  Rock  of  puritanism,  and  no  one  can  doubt 
for  a  moment  that  the  Hibernian  society  is  Irish  to  the 
core. 

And  it  is  all  a  very  natural  and  painsworthy  result  of  the 
origin  and  record  of  these  admirable  organizations.  They 
were  originated  for  the  laudable  purpose  of  perpetuating, 
in  the  hearts  of  their  members,  recollections  and  peculiari- 
ties of  the  countries  of  their  origin.     And  this  they  still  do. 

But  it  is  altogether  different  with  this  society  of  ours. 
True  it  perhaps  started  life  as  a  frenchman,  but  did  not 
long  so  remain,  and  to-day  is  by  no  means  so  regarded,  for 
we  have  here  among  us  now  both  huguenot  and  french 
societies.  It  is  indeed,  in  this  connection  a  peculiar  fact, 
that  while  the  Huguenots  came  to  Carolina  in  suf^ciently 
large  numbers  to  have  perpetuated  their  race  peculiarities, 
they  never  distinctly  represented  or  emphasized  France,  or 
french  ideas  or  characteristics.  Driven  out  hastily  and 
ruthlessly  from  their  native  land,  and  most  of  them  finding 
warm  welcome  and  an  asylum  in  England,  they  soon  after- 
wards settled  in  peace  and  comfort  in  America,  and  seemed 
always  disposed  to  cultivate  a  patriotism  rather  for  their 
new  home,  than  toward  the  land  of  their  birth  and  origin. 
They  ceased  to  be  frenchmen,  they  never  became  english, 
and  I  believe  were  soon  thorough  and  original   americans. 
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Therefore,  so  it  is,  that  our  Huguenots  in  this  state  soon, 
or  always  perhapi,,  looked  on  themselves  as  either  Caroli- 
nians or  nothing,  and  thus  early  and  largely  intervveaved 
themselves  quite  naturally  and  serviceably  into  the  life  and 
history  of  the  commuity  and  state. 

The  society,  then,  founded  by  and  composed  principally 
at  first  of  these  people,  had  no  especial  claim  upon  or  love 
for  England  or  Scotland,  and  only  bitter  recollections  of 
France;  and  what  more  natural  than  to  adopt  the  name 
and  mode  of  thought  of  its  new  home.  It  began  and  has 
ever  continued  a  Carolina  society. 

It  is  also,  to  my  view,  pre-eminently  of  the  best  Carolina 
type;  because  truly  and  deeply  American. 

In  South  Carolina,  as  in  all  other  parts  of  our  country, 
we  have  had  from  period  to  period,  a  constantly  varying 
and  changing  public  opinion  and  sentiment,  moved  hither 
and  thither  by  the  theories  and  impulses  at  work  in  our 
different  localities.  Early  in  our  history,  as  being  dependent 
upon  the  mother  country  and  fresh  from  its  influences,  sen- 
timent was  largely  retrospective  and  english.  Later  on, 
divergence  took  place  in  the  several  colonies  and  with  us  at 
least,  questions  of  industrial  progress  and  local  improve- 
ment were  of  controlling  importance.  Still  wider  grew  our 
differences  afterwards,  until  finally  some  cherished  theories 
and  peculiar  institutions  became  so  paramount,  as  to  even 
demand  our  assuming  unfriendly  and  hostile  attitudes  to- 
wards former  compatriots  and  friends.  Every  one  of  these 
periodic  changed  experiences  became  part  of  the  historic 
sentiment  of  our  state,  none  of  them  may  be  disowned  or 
repudiated,  yet  some  or  perhaps  many  of  them  may  not  be 
altogether  regarded  as  the  ideal  of  best  Carolina  feeling  and 
sentiment. 

Now,  when  we  come  to  seek  out  that  characteristic  which 
is  to  commend  itself  as  best  in  our  own  or  any  other  of  our 
commonwealths,  I  cannot  but  think  such  selection  must 
settle  upon  that  which  seems  common  and  acceptable  to 
all.  That  alone  must  be  the  best  and  highest  type  of  repre- 
sentative thought  and  impulse,  which  most  warmly  enlists 
a  wide-spread  sympathy,  which  is  most  nearly  akin  to  a 
universaf  patriotism,  which  is  best  calculated  to  further  the 
common  destiny  of  a  united  country.  Particular  and 
local  views  may  suit  the  pleasure  of  some,  especial 
or  sectional  triumphs  may  minister  to  the  gratification 
of  many,  but  after  all  said  and  done,  that  is  alone  best 
which  is  universal,  that  is  alone  lasting  which  is  national. 
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That  phase  and  period  of  South  Carolina  thought  and 
endeavor  then,  must  be  the  best  and  most  to  be  cherished, 
which  is  widest  and  most  truly  in  this  sense  American. 

Now  changing  and  fluctuating  as  this  restless  sea  of 
thought  and  action  must  necessarily  be  in  a  vast  country 
like  ours,  yet  still,  if  there  is  to  be  fixity  of  type  or  con- 
tinuity of  existence  at  all,  there  must  be  some  standard 
both  in  period  and  character,  for  the  nation  must  have  some 
ideals  of  meaning  and  epoch.  And  I  do  not  believe  I  shall 
be  regarded  fis  far  wrong  in  venturing  to  say  that  when  we 
use  the  word  "  American  "  to  epitomise  our  type  and  des- 
tiny, our  minds  at  once  portray  to  our  view  the  Revolution 
as  the  period,  and  Washington  as  the  personal  ideal,  of  the 
best  and  highest  interpretation  of  its  meaning.  The  former 
seems  the  golden  age,  the  latter  the  heroic  standard,  which 
are  alone  expressive  of  common  sympathy  and  eventual 
destiny. 

I  scarcely  claim  too  much  in  saying  that  the  sentiment 
of  this  society  has  ever  been  true  to  this  interpreta- 
tion of  a  Carolinian  americanism.  It  seems  to  have  soon 
grasped  and  ever  held  fast  this  ideal  and  never  abandoned 
it,  even  when  sorely  tried.  Amid  varying  scene  and  impulse, 
and  even  through  the  mists  and  smoke  of  intervening 
war,  while  it  never  failed  to  yield  a  hearty  support 
and  sympathy  to  prevailing  modes  of  thought,  it  yet 
never  lost  sight  of  what  had  united  it  in  the  past,  with 
others,  in  common  hopes  and  aspirations.  Our  society  has 
never  been  false  to  that  Carolinianism  which  was  local  and 
changing,  but  at  the  sam.e  time  it  has  ever  been  true  to 
that  which  was  general  and  lasting.  It  has  not  loved  the 
Caisar  of  the  day  and  hour  less,  but  the  lasting  Rome  of 
a  wide-spread  and  unchanged  patriotism  more. 

And  this,  then,  is  what  I  called  Carolinian,  in  the  high- 
est and  best  sense. 

We  thus  look  back  on  many  years  of  charitable  and  social 
usefulness  ;  we  have  kept  alive  true  Carolina  instinct,  as  at 
its  best  ;  and  seem  still  worthy  of  a  lengthened,  and  appa- 
rently further  successful  existence. 

Our  society  is  synonymous,  I  believe,  with  good  deeds 
and  kind  fellowship  ;  its  influence  has  been  ever  for  good  ; 
its  roll  of  members  is  to  great  extent  simply  the  history  of 
our  state. 

Such  is  the  story,  these  are  the  objects,  and  this  the 
"historical  meaning,"  of  the  South  Carolina  Society. 
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